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CLYMER'S 

1 

"All  Work  Done   in   Our  Own   Plant" 

DEPARTMENT  STORE 
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B  1  TZ  E  R 

Dry  Cleaning  and 

BUCKS  COUNTY'S 
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Dye    Works 

LARGEST  STORE 
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Plant                                        Store 

The    National   Agricultural 

t 

Phone  4  1 25                           Phone  4248 

College  is  one  of  its  patrons 
YOUR  PATRONAGE  SOLICITED 
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RALPH   E.   MYERS 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

<• 

Creamery  and  Dairy 

PHONE  211 

♦ 

Metro  Greenhouses  Are  Superior! 

For  over  75  years  Metropolitan 
greenhouses  hove  been  famous  for 
their  ruggedness,  durability  and 
dependability. 

Make  Metro  your  standard  of  com- 
parison! 

METROPOLITAN 
GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 

1867  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ENTERPRISE 
Mill  Soap  Works 

Columbia  Alkali 
Products 

Industrial    Soaps — Chemicals 
Laundry — Dry  Cleaning  Supplies 

2229-31-33    N.   Twelfth   St. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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Compliments  of 

WILLIAM 

HOBENSACK'S 

SONS 

— <>— 

Ivyland,  Pa. 


EQUIPMENT   and   SUPPLIES 

%  Doylestown,  Pa.  % 

%  J- 

?  WEISBARD'S  DRUG  STORE     t 

Ijl  Prescription    Drug   Store  *!* 

;^  Since  1874  ? 

^  Main   and   State   Streets  *J* 

♦  DOYLESTOWN,    PA.  ? 
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Corsages  —  Cut  Flowers 

SANDY   RIDGE 
FLOWER   SHOP 

TELEPHONE  4169 
Doylestown,  Pa. 


HAMBURG 
BROOM  WORKS 

Manufacturers    of    Quality 

BROOMS 

for  Nearly  a   Half  Century 
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Write   us  for  prices  on   House,    Mill, 
Factory,   Toy,   and  Whisk   Brooms 


HAMBURG,    PA. 


THE  CAR  OF  THE  YEAR! 

The  Entirely 

NEW   1949   FORD 

Your  inspection  of  this  sensational  product  is  cordially  extended  to  you. 

J.  J.  CONROY 

Authorized  Dealer  Since    1919 


l^ 


WEST  STATE   STREET 


DOYLESTOWN,    PENNSYLVANIA 


SITNEK   FUEL  COMPANY 
Coal  and  Coke 

SUITE  2100 

Sixteen  Sixteen  Walnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 
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SURVEYS 


ANDREW  J.   NICHOLAS  &  CO. 

Deep  Well  Pumping 
Equipment 

"OVER   40   YEARS    EXPERIENCE" 


A.   J.    NICHOLAS 


2908-10  W.   Fletcher  Street 

PHILADELPHIA   32,    PA. 


"MEININGERS" 

Sporting  Goods 
Exclusively 

34  W.  State  Street 
DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

Phone:     Doylestown    5624 


Plumbing 

Stoker  Equipment 

Heating 

M.  A.  Rule  Estate 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 

General  Electric 
Oil    Equipment 

Hot   Point   Electric    Ranges 
Deep   Freeze   Refrigeration 


Farm  Equipment  Headquarters 

McCORMICK-DEERING    Form    Machines 
INTERNATIONAL    Motor   Trucks  OLDSMOBILE    Cors 

Barn  and  Dairy  Equipment,  Farm  Freezers,  Sprayers,  Silos,  Power  Lawn  Mowers 

DOYLESTOWN   AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


PHONE  231 


Established   1851 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA.      ;J| 


BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

Greeting  Cards  for  All   Occasions 
Parker  and   SheafFer   Fountain  Pens 


J.  A.  GARDY  PRINTING  CO. 

28  W.  State  St.  Doylestown,  Pa. 


WB&E 


QUALITY 

SINCE 
1885 


Leaders  in  Scientific  Instruments 

Photographic  Materials 

Engineering  &   Drafting  Supplies 

Blue  Prints  &  Photostats 

Laboratory  Equipment  &  Supplies 

Optical  Equipment 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  &  Projectors 


Williams  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc. 

918  CHESTNUT  STREET  PHILADELPHIA  7.  PA. 
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M.  Buten  &  Sons 

Paints 

and 
Glass 

5619  Brood  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


PEARSON 
SPORTING  GOODS 

of  Every  Description 


Eighth   ond   Locust   Streets 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Shive  Hardware  Co. 

Paints,    Glass, 

House  Furnishings    Goods 

and  Seeds 

Main   and  State  Streets 
Doylestown,   Pa.  Phone  4053 


Compliments  of 

MONTGOMERY 

WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 


DRAWING 
MATERIALS 
PHOTOSTATS 
BLUE  PRINTS 

Engineering  Equipment 
Surveying   Instruments 

J.  H.  Weil  &  Co. 

1315  Cherry  St.  Phila., 
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at   PEARLMAN'S 

you'll   find 
FAMOUS   NAMES 

Bendix  R.C.A.  Victor 

Kelvinator  Mognavox 

American  Stromberg 


Kitchens 


Corlson 


Complete  stock  of  records 
of  all  makes 


34  S.  Main  St. 


Doylestown,  Pa. 


QUAKERTOWN 

WHOLESALE 

CONFECTIONERY 

COMPANY 


I  5  South  Second  Street 
QUAKERTOWN,    PA. 
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Ljoutli 

Everything  for  the 
College  Student 

West  State  Street,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN  INN 

Home  of  Quality  Food 


STATE  NEAR  MAIN  STREET 
Dolyestown,  Pa. 


Z    I 


HELKER'S 

ESSO  SERVICE 

and 

SNACK   BAR 

ROUTE   202 

One  Quarter  Mile  West 
of  College  Entrance 


1    Rhode's  Radio  Service 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION       1 
Soles  and  Service  j 

Registered    Radio   Service   Engineers      1 

I 
No.  5  WEST  OAKLAND  AVE.  [ 

Phone:    5106  Doylestown,   Pa.     I 


The  Place  to  Go 
for  your 

Haircuts  and  Shaves 

H.  C.  NELSON 


i 


Tonsorialist  1 

I 

17  S.  Main  St.  Doylestown,   Pa.     f 


COUNTY  THEATRE 

Doylestown,  Pa. 

Bucks    County's 
Most   Beautiful   Theatre 


MATINEES 

Sunday  at  2: 1  5;  Saturday  at  1  ;30 

EVENINGS 

Shows  at  7  &  9,  including  Sunday 

SAT.    EVENING 

Three  Shows  at  6,  8  &    10  p.m. 

Joseph  A.  Wodock,  Proprietor 


THE  EFFECTS  OF 
SPRING 

By  Carl  f.  Leutner  '52 

The  earth  is  warm  aod  green,  and  the 
skies  overhead  are  a  deep  blue  with 
mere  wisps  of  whiteness.  The  busy 
chirping  of  returning  birds  and  the 
buzzing  of  bees  mingle  with  the  song 
of  the  gentle  wind.  Yes,  it  is  spring,  and 
no  matter  where  one  is,  signs  of  its 
presence  are  evident. 

Spring  affects  us  all  in  varying  ways. 
In  suburban  areas  the  amateur  gardener 
begins  preparations  for  his  "city  farm." 
Shrubs  and  trees  are  planted,  and  the 
lawn  is  raked  and  treated  with  fertilizer. 
Blankets  draped  over  clotheslines,  and 
dust  flying  from  windows  signify  that 
the  house  wife  is  once  again  busy  with 
her  annual  spring  cleaning.  The  young- 
sters are  rummaging  through  the  attic 
in  search  of  their  baseball  equipment. 
Trout  rods  are  wiped  free  of  their  layer 
of  "winter  dust"  and  are  whipped 
anxiously  in  the  warm  spring  air  by 
eager  angling  enthusiasts. 

On  the  farm,  spring  signifies  a  back 
to  the  soil  movement  as  the  farmer 
makes  preparations  for  the  months  of 
hard  ■work  that  lie  before  him.  Tractors, 
plows,  and  planters  are  made  ready  to 
fulfill  their  duties.  Cabbage  and  lettuce 
cold  frames  are  prepared.  Cows  are 
once  again  let  out  to  pasture. 

Even  in  the  city  spring  makes  itself 
known.  People  move  with  far  less  haste, 
and  become  conscious  of  their  sur- 
roundings once  again.  Office  windows 
are  opened,  permitting  the  fresh,  spring 
air  to  enter,  and  people  of  all  occupa- 
tions are  possessed  with  a  longing  to  be 
out-of-doors. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  of  us  through- 
out the  nation,  whether  we  are  from 
the  farm,  suburban  areas,  or  the  city,  re- 
spond to  spring  fever.  Yes,  these  are  the 
effects  of  spring,  the  season  which  is 
always  looked  forward  to  with  anxious 
anticipation. 
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On  the  Cover 
We  see  the  four  phases  of  club  ac- 
tivity' which  will  be  represented  at  the 
N.A.C.  "A"  Day  on  May  21.  Upper 
left,  Stan  Barber  and  Bob  Rosenberg 
working  in  the  greenhouse;  upper 
right.  Dave  Brooks  stripping  a  cow  at 
the  dairy;  lower  left,  Dick  Sowieralski 
and  Herb  Akers  grooming  one  of  the 
Hereford  steers  at  Farm  Number  3; 
and  lower  right,  Nate  Sandler  and 
Saul  Goldstein  checking  chicks  coming 
from  the  incubator. 
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As  this  April  issue  of  the  Gluaner 
reaches  you,  we  are  well  on  the  way  to- 
ward assembling  the  May-June  issue  and 
towards  finishing  our  first  successful 
year  with  our  "New  Look"  magazine. 
The  one  thing  we  didn't  succeed  in, 
however,  was  attaining  our  goal  of 
1,000  subscribers.  Our  alumni  cam- 
paigns, we  are  sorry  to  say,  did  not  ful- 
fill our  expectations.  We  also  didn't 
have  enough  money  through  advertise- 
ments and  subscribers  to  pay  the  cost  of 
publication  and  had  to  make  up  our  de- 
ficit by  drawing  heavily  on  the  Student 
Activity  Fund. 

Next  year  we  N\.usl  run  on  a  self- 
sufficient  basis.  This  can  only  be  done 
through  an  increase  in  ads  which  would 
only  be  possible  through  an  increase  in 
circulation  since  many  advertisers  will 
support  us  only  if  we  have  a  circulation 
of  1,000  copies  or  better. 

We,  the  Gleaner  staff,  would  like  to 
see  the  officials  of  the  various  alumni 
chapters  together  with  the  National 
Chapter  include  an  additional  51-50  for 
each  member  to  cover  the  cost  of  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Gleaner.  We 
hope  that  action  on  this  will  be  taken 
soon  so  that  when  the  new  membership 
drive  starts  shortly,  the  Gleaner  will 
be  included  in  each  alumni's  fee.  We 
know  of  many  colleges  that  follow  this 
pattern,  which  means  that  dues  also  in- 
clude a  subscription  to  the  student  pub- 
lication. Why  can't  such  a  policy  be  in- 
augurated in  connection  with  our 
Gleaner?  '■' 
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Let's   Plan  to  Attend   the 
N.  A.  C.   "A"   Day 

The  first  Field  Day  in  the  N.A.C.'s 
history,  to  be  held  on  May  21,  is  almost 
here.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done  by  the  various  agricultural  clubs 
towards  its  success.  Students, 
Faculty,  Alumnl  and  Friends — 
let's  Remember  to  attend  this  first  event 
ever  held  at  N.A.C.  through  the  joint 
cooperation  of  all  the  agricultural  clubs. 
The  bigger  the  crowd,  the  better  time 
will  be  had  by  all. 

*      »      » 

Hots  Off  to  F.  B. 

Yes,  hats  off  to  Frank  Bushnell  and 
his  successful  start  towards  bringing  in- 
tramural sports  back  to  the  college.  The 
basketball  league  worked  out  fairly  well. 
Softball  is  also  expected  to  be  successful 
from  the  way  things  look  now. 


How  Does  the  N*A*C*  Student  Spend  His  Dollar? 

By  Dave  Miller  '50 
With  the  aid  of:  Jack  Pernatin  '50;   Morty     'Weingarten     '51;     Erwin   Goldstein  '51 


The  Gleaner  has  conducted  a  survey 
in  which  it  has  attempted  to  determine 
where  and  how  the  N.A.C  student 
spends  his  dollar  every  week.  'We  real- 
ize that  the  results  we  obtained  cannot 
be  exactly  accurate  and  we  ask  the 
reader  to  consider  the  limitations  under 
which  we  worked  when  he  observes 
our  conclusions. 

■With  a  student  body  of  190  we  polled 
178  or  93.7%.  "We  asked  questions 
about  the  following,  aU  on  the  basis  of 
average  money  spent  per  week:  N.A.C. 
Canteen,  Ed's  Diner,  Movies  (mostly  the 
County  Theater),  Hustle  Inn,  Dry 
Cleaning  and  Laundry,  Dates,  Trans- 
portation, Cigarettes  and  Tobacco,  Mis- 
cellaneous and  Total  Money  Spent.  On 
the  last  question,  we  also  asked  to  in- 
clude all  expenses  for  the  week,  includ- 
ing those  which  we  had  not  asked  about 
in  our  questions. 

'We  found  the  student  spends  on  a 
weekly  average  in  the  Canteen,  $0.54.6; 
Ed's  Diner,  $1.01.4;  Movies,  $0.51.8; 
Hustle  Inn,  $0.06;  Cleaning  and 
Laundry,  $0.76.8;  Dates,  $2.38.1;  Trans- 


portation, $1.64.6;  Cigarettes  and  To- 
bacco, $0.82.1;  Miscellaneous,  $0.43; 
which  makes  the  weekly  average 
amount  of  money  spent  amount  to 
$8.15.57.  In  the  poll,  the  high  spent  per 
student  was  $25.00  and  the  low  was 
$1.50. 

The  178  students  we  polled  were 
evenly  distributed  among  veterans  and 
non-veterans,  89  men  each.  The  students 
we  canvassed  spent  an  average  weekly 
total  of  $1,415.73,  of  which  the  vet- 
erans spend  $836.00  total  or  $9.39.32 
per  man  and  the  non-veterans  weekly 
total  is  $615.73  ot  $6.91.83  per  man. 
An  interesting  fact  we  learned  was  that 
the  off  campus  students  (there  are  23 
and  we  polled  them  all)  spend  $7.61.95 
as  a  weekly  average  which  is  less  than 
the  average  spent  by  on  campus  stu- 
dents. 

Many  of  the  men  said  they  would 
like  to  see  articles  such  as  school  sup- 
plies, soap,  tooth  paste  and  toothbrushes 
advertised  at  the  canteen  permanently 
so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  town  to  make  such  purchases  and 


also   to  give  the  school  the  benefit  of 
such  acquisitions. 

Another  interesting  phase  was  Chuck 
Raskins  disclosure  that  the  student 
spends  an  average  of  $0.31  per  week  in 
the  Canteen,  a  tigure  that  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  $0.54.6  that  we  polled  as 
bemg  spent  in  the  Canteen. 

If  the  average  student  spends  $1.01.4 
per  week  at  Ed's  Diner,  the  total  spent 
by  all  the  students  polled  amounts  to 
$192.66.  A  concession  serving  food 
similar  to  that  in  Ed's  Diner,  operated 
on  the  campus  would  yield  the  operator 
over  $200  gross  considering  the  factor 
that  students  eat  at  other  places  besides 
Ed's  and  also  the  fact  that  if  it  was  on 
tlie  campus  in  easy  reach  of  the  students 
there  would  be  more  business  due  to  its 
location. 

Of  the  178  students  interviewed  16 
or  8.9%  go  to  Hustle  Inn  with  some  de- 
gree of  regularity.  This  is  far  beneath 
the  number  that  generally  are  believed 
to  patronize  the  Inn. 

The  above  poll,  although  not  com- 
pletely accurate  uncovered  some  very 
interesting  facts.  From  time  to  time  the 
Gleaner  will  carry  on  similiar  polls  for 
the  students'  interest. 
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ON  THE  AIR 

By  Sam  Silver  '50 

If  you  had  your  station  tuned  to 
WBUX  at  5:00  p.m.,  on  "Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  6,  1949,  you  heard  a 
very  fine  program  of  choral  music.  It 
was  the  N.A.C.  Glee  Club  making  its 
radio  debut,  and  the  performance  was 
one  that  we  are  all  proud  of. 

The  half  hour  program  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Richman  and  Mrs. 
Shelley.  It  was  composed  of  many  pa- 
triotic and  romantic  songs — especially 
appropriate  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
one  or  two  novelty  numbers. 

The  program  opened  with  the  glee 
club  singing  the  College's  "Banner 
Song"  and  then  continued  with  "Stout- 
hearted Men,"  "This  is  My  Country," 
"Comin'  Through  the  Rye,"  "Come  to 
Me,  Bend  to  Me,"  "Dry  Bones,"  and  the 
club's  theme  song,  "Ladies'  Day." 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ISRAEL 


Bv  Danny  Bughslov  '51 


Palestine  is  u  long  and  narrt)\v  coun- 
try, extending  along  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Despite 
its  tremendous  role  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  it  is,  paradoxically,  a  tiny 
country,  covering  a  little  over  ten  thous- 
and square  miles.  Of  this,  the  new  state 
of  Israel  occupies  only  a  fraction  that 
is  but  slightly  larger  than  the  state  of 
Connecticut. 

But  the  size  of  the  country  is  highly 
misleading.  Situated  as  it  is  between  the 
sea  and  the  desert,  Palestine  contains 
within  its  narrow  limits  an  amazing  di- 
versity of  climates  and  geographic  con- 
ditions. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  main 
seasons.  The  summer  lasts  from  April 
to  October  and  is  hot  and  dry.  During 
this  season  there  is  no  appreciable  pre- 
cipitation, except  a  slight  nightly  dew. 
The  winter  is  mild,  rainy  and  frost  free. 
Agriculturally,  the  winter  is  the  season 
of  seeding,  whereas  harvesting  is  carried 
out  in  the  early  summer.  From  the  cli- 
matic stand  point,  at  least,  the  country 
resembles  southern  California. 

Three   Main   Sections 

Geographically,  the  country  is  com- 
posed of  three  main  sections,  running 
lengthwise  from  north  to  south.  First, 
there  is  the  coastal  plain  with  an  av- 
erage annual  temperature  of  74°  F.,  and 
22  inches  of  rainfall.  It  is  the  most 
densely  populated  section  and  the  in- 
dustrial center  of  the  country.  The  major 
agricultural  enterprises  here  are  fruit 
and  vegetable  production. 

The  adjoining  region  is  a  row  of 
mountains,  interrupted  here  and  there 
by  a  few  crossing  valleys.  It  is  a  cooler 
area,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
66°  F.,  and  a  rainfall  of  26  inches  a 
year.  Formerly,  this  region  was  heavily 
populated,  and  well  constructed  terraces 
covered  the  fertile  slopes.  Nowadays, 
after  centuries  of  war,  invasions,  primi- 
tive and  destructive  cultivation  and 
overgrazing,  it  consists  of  bare,  desolate 
and  rocky  hills,  and  sad  records  of  se- 
vere erosion.  Only  a  few  terraces,  rem- 
nants of  the  glorious  days  that  have 
gone  by,  remain  intact.  The  valleys  cut- 
ting crosswise  through  the  hilly  district, 
however,  are  intensely  cultivated. 

The  third  division  is  the  Jordan  River 
Valley.    Being  a  part  of  a  great  geolo- 


gical "crack,"  running  from  central 
Africa  through  Uganda,  Ethiopia,  the 
Red  Sea  and  northward  to  Palestine, 
Lebanon  and  Syria,  it  is  the  deepest 
valley  in  the  world  (over  900  ft.  below 
sea  level  at  the  Dead  Sea).  The  climate 
here  is  tropical,  and  the  temperature 
occasionally  hits  130°  F.,  in  the  shade. 
Bananas  are  grown  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  valley,  together  with  some 
avocados,  quavas,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  The  southern  part  of  the  valley, 
despite  all  its  potentialities,  is  almost 
uninhabited. 

Two  Thirds   Desert 

The  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
country,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
state  of  Israel,  is  arid  and  desert-like. 
Known  as  the  Negev,  it  supports  only 
several  thousand  Bedouins,  Arab  no- 
mads who  wander  about  with  their 
camels  and  dark  tents,  undertaking  no 
permanent  agricultural  enterprises.  But 
although  the  rainfall  is  almost  infinitesi- 
mal, the  Negev  is  potentially  rich. 
Throughout  its  vast  area,  widespread  de- 
posits of  extremely  fertile  loose  soils 
are  found.  For  the  dryness  of  this  re- 
gion, the  reason  for  its  neglect,  is  also 
the  secret  of  its  hidden  wealth.  The  good 
soils  have  never  been  leached  of  their 
mineral  content. 

The  government  of  Israel  is  presently 
considering  a  series  of  large  scale  pro- 
jects for  irrigating  the  thirsty  Negev  so 
as  to  increase  its  absorptive  capacity. 
The  plan,  known  as  the  Jordan  Valley 
Authority,  was  originated  by  an  Amer- 
ican scientist,  Walter  Lowdermilk.  It 
provides  for  a  transfer  of  the  Jordan 
water,  through  aqueducts,  to  the  Negev. 
The  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  Jordan 
sends  its  fresh  waters,  will,  in  turn,  be 
replenished  by  salty  water  piped  from 
the  Mediterranean.  The  tremendous 
drop  in  height  which  this  water  will 
undergo,  will  provide  hydroelectric 
power  in  sufficient  quantities  to  run  a 
vastly  expanded  industry. 

Irrigation   Main   Problem 

Generally  speaking,  irrigation  is,  by 
far,  the  number  one  problem  facing 
Israeli  farming.  Without  irrigation,  noth- 
ing can  be  grown  during  the  hot,  dry 
summer  season.  With  irrigation,  it  is 
possible  to  get  three  or  four  crops  a  year 
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on  a  given  piece  of  land.  Because  of  the 
small  size  of  the  country,  cultivation  is 
of  necessity  very  intense  and  five  acres 
are  generally  sufficient  to  support  a 
farm  family.  The  long  growing  season 
makes  it  profitable.  A  field  of  alfalfa, 
for  example,  will  commonly  give  seven 
cuttings  a  year. 

The  native  peasants,  known  as  Fel- 
laheen, have  until  recently  used  the  most 
primitive  and  backward  methods,  and 
their  standard  of  living  has  been  ex- 
tremely low.  With  the  introduction  of 
modern  scientific  methods  of  irrigation, 
chemical  fertilization,  crop  rotation  and 
soil  conservation,  the  country's  agricul- 
tural production  rose  far  above  its 
former  level.  Thus  the  Jewish  settlers 
succeeded  in  taking  most  of  Palestine's 
food  stuffs  on  less  than  6^  of  its  total 
land  area. 

For  many  centuries,  wandering  sand 
dunes,  coupled  with  uncontrolled  ero- 
sion, blocked  the  outlets  of  streams, 
bringing  about  the  formation  of  marsh 
and  swamplands.  In  time,  these  became 
a  source  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  To 
remedy  this  menace,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  check  the  movements  of  sand 
dunes  eastward  by  incorporating  into 
the  sand  itself  organic  matter  and  green 
manure,  in  addition  to  planting  trees 
and  windbreaks  on  them.  In  the  North- 
east, near  Lake  Huleh,  where  the 
swamps  are  most  numerous,  they  are 
drained  on  a  large  scale.  In  this  way, 
thousands  of  fertile  acres  are  reclaimed, 
while  the  excess  water  is  used  for 
irrigation. 

Production    of    Fruit   Trees 

Modern  Palestine's  major  agricultural 
enterprise  is  the  production  of  fruit 
trees,  citrus  fruits  being  the  most  im- 
portant. Following  Spain,  Israel  is  the 
second  greatest  orange  exporting  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Other  fruits,  too,  are 
widely  grown.  Tropical  trees,  including 
bananas,  and  anonas,  have  been  intro- 
duced. Constant  experiments  are  con- 
ducted to  establish  suitable  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  and 
others.  The  figs,  dates,  almonds,  olives 
and  grapes  have  been  growing  in  the 
country  ever  since  Biblical  times,  and 
are  well  established  throughout  the  land. 

Dairying  is  advancing  rapidly.  The 
(Continued  on  page  19) 


WHO'S  WHO  ON  THE  FACULTY 

JESSE   ELSON,   B.Sc,  M.Sc,  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMICAL 
AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

By  Alfred  Hass  '50 


Mr.  Elson  has  lived  so  dose  to  the 
soil  for  such  a  long  time  that  he  seems 
to  blend  with  everything  that  grows. 
He's  a  combination  of  scholar  and 
athlete  but — let  us  present  him  from 
the  beginning. 

Jesse  Elson  is  from  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  was  born  in  that  interesting 
city  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and,  until  he 
entered  the  National  Farm  School  in 
1929,  was  educated  in  Brooklyn's  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools.  At  the  Farm 
School  he  majored  in  General  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Machinery,  and  excelled 
not  only  in  his  studies,  but  in  basketball 
and  football  as  well,  having  been  foot- 
ball captain  in  1931.  His  versatihty 
lent  itself  to  almost  all  phases  of  scliool 
life,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  many  varied  activities. 

In  1933  Professor  Elson  entered 
Rutgers  University  on  an  Upson  Schol- 
arship. At  Rutgers  he  majored  in  Soil 
Chemistry  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  during  the  summers  worked  for  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  doing  both  field  and  laboratory 
work. 

There  is  an  interlude  in  his  life  that 
helps  present  the  professor  in  whole, 
rather  than  in  part,  for  he  is  not  only 
scholarly,  but  is  able  to  "protect"  him- 
self as  well.  Before  he  entered  Rutgers, 
his  activities  took  him  to  Madison 
Square  Garden,  where  he  was  a  finalist 
in  the  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna- 
ment. He  also  boxed  and  played  foot- 
ball for  Rutgers. 

Upon  graduation  from  Rutgers  in 
1937  Professor  Elson  was  the  recipient 
of  a  research  fellowship  sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  was  stationed  at  the  North 
Carolina  State  College,  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  Here  he  took  graduate 
courses  simultaneously  while  doing  re- 
search in  soil  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
received  his  master's  degree.  In  1938  he 
worked  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.D.A.,  traveling  through 
the  South,  undertaking  soil  surveys.  He 
did  this  for  one  year. 

In  1939  Professor  Elson  was 
appointed  Soil  Technologist  at  Virginia 


Professor  Jesse  Elson 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  the 
■Virginia  Polytechnical  Institute,  Blacks- 
burg,  "Va.  He  also  obtained  his  first 
teaching  experience  there.  In  his  spare 
time  he  took  courses  at  'V.P.I,  in  1943, 


and  received  a  B.S.  in  Agricultural 
Engineering.  In  1943  he  entered  the 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant,  and  served  for 
thirty  months. 

In  1946  Mr.  Elson  came  to  N.A.C.  to 
teach,  and  while  here  did  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to- 
wards his  doctor's  degree.  At  the  present 
time,  he  is  continuing  work  at  Rutgers 
University  in  chemistry  and  soil  chem- 
istry and  hopes  to  complete  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Professor  Elson's  department  is 
branching  out.  This  year  biochemistry 
was  added  to  the  curriculum,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative analysis  will  be  taught,  begin- 
ning next  semester. 

Professor  Elson  is  also  a  member  of 
Alpha  Zeta,  (National  Agricultural 
Honorary  Fraternity),  and  the  Soil 
Science  Society  of  America.  He  has 
written  articles  for  the  magazine  Soil 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Driver  Safety  Program  at  N.A,C. 


On  February  2 1  there  began  a  two 
week  program  on  driver  safety  spon- 
sored by  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Lectures  and  seminars  were  held  dur- 
ing which  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
driving  a  vehicle  properly  were  dis- 
cussed. Two  1947  dual-controlled  Plym- 
outh sedans  were  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gram so  that  actual  driver  tests  could 
be  conducted  for  all  licensed  students. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  program 
took  place  on  February  23  when  a  series 
of  tests  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
reflexes  of  drivers.  Three  student  drivers 
were  chosen  at  random.  One  was  to 
drive  the  car  at  20  mph,  a  second  at  30 
mph,  and  the  third  at  40  mph.  By  means 
of  an  electrically  controlled  device,  the 
instructor  sitting  next  to  the  driver 
pushed  a  button  releasing  a  .22  cartridge 
shell  filled  with  chalk  which  left  a  mark 
on  the  road.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot, 
the  driver  was  to  stop  the  vehicle  as  fast 
as  possible.  The  instant  he  applied  the 


brakes,    another    .22    shell    filled    with 
chalk  hit  the  road. 

The  distance  between  the  chalk  marks 
was  then  measured  to  determine  the 
speed  of  response  of  the  driver.  Another 
measurement  was  taken  from  the  first 
chalk  mark  to  the  place  where  the  car 
finally  stopped  to  determine  the  distance 
the  car  travelled  after  the  first  attempt 
to  stop  was  begun.  The  results  of  this 
test  were  as  follows: 
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(Note;  As  the  speed  of  the  car  in- 
creased, the  distance  between  marks 
increased. ) 

The  educational  program  presented 
by  the  Atlantic  Company  was  a  very 
thorough  start  toward  solving  important 
problems  involving  highway  safety. 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  AS  A  CAREER 


Bv  Moin  V  Hai.lin  '50 


Every  once  in  a  while,  we  lie;ir 
the  phrase  "progressive  education" 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion. This  progressive  education  is 
supposed  to  be  sometliing  completely 
new  and  different  in  the  field  of  teach- 
ing. There  is  much  controversy  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  just  a  fad  or  will  be- 
come a  permanent  practice.  In  reality 
this  type  of  education  has  been 
practiced  successfully  ever  since  Voca- 
tional Agriculture  began  being  taught 
way  back  in  1914  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
types  of  agriculture  taught  in  our  high 
schools.  Vocational  Agriculture  differs 
from  Agricultural  Science  in  that  each 
student  of  Vo  Ag  is  required  to  keep  a 
project  for  at  least  six  months  of  the 
year.  Many  Vo  Ag  students  have  long 
term  projects  such  as  raising  calves  or 
hogs.  This  is  desirable  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  Vo  Ag  which  is  to  keep 
the  farm  youth  of  America  on  the  farm. 
The  boy  who  raises  a  heifer  one  year 
will  have  two  animals  the  following 
year  and  so  on.  By  the  time  this  boy  is 
finished  with  high  school  he  will  have 
made  a  considerable  start  in  a  profitable 
agricultural  enterprise.  Vo  Ag  is  based 
on  this  type  of  instruction,  known  as 
the  project  method,  or  in  Vo  Ag,  the 
Supervised  Farming  Program,  the  stu- 
dent learns  by  doing. 

Teaching  Vocational  Agriculture  is 
not  as  difficult  as  teaching  subjects  like 
English  or  Algebra  for  a  few  readily 
understandable  reasons.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a  student  to  understand  why  he  must 
learn  the  parsing  of  sentences,  or 
algebraic  formulas,  even  though  the 
teacher  tells  him  that  such  knowledge 
will  come  in  handy  in  future  years.  It 
is  difficult  to  motivate  or  interest  high 
school  students  to  learn  English  and 
Algebra.  When  it  comes  to  Vo  Ag 
though,  it  is  not  as  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  present  the  material.  The 
student  is  properly  motivated  because 
he  will  have  an  immediate  use  for  the 
material  being  taught.  He  has  a  heifer 
or  hog  or  a  flock  of  chickens  as  a  pro- 
ject whose  success  depends  upon  how 
well  he  learns  his  work  in  "Raising 
Dairy  Calves,"  "Swine  Production"  or 
"Poultry  Husbandry"  as  offered  in  his 
Vo  A^  course.  This  being  the  case,  the 


job  of  the  Vo  Ag  teacher  is  made  con- 
siderably lighter.  The  disciplinary  prob- 
lem is  decreased  because  the  students' 
interest  in  the  work  is  increased. 

Part  of  the  Vo  Ag  teacher's  job  is 
visiting  the  homes  of  the  students.  This 
not  only  tends  to  bring  the  student  and 
the  community  together,  but  it  tends  to 
make  any  disciplinary  problem  which 
may  arise,  less  important. 

At  this  time  the  need  for  Vo  Ag 
teachers  is  great.  There  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  qualified  men  for  jobs  as  Vo  Ag 
teachers.  As  an  example  of  the  need  for 
these  men,  let  us  look  at  the  number 
of  graduates  from  the  1947  class  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College  that  went 
into  the  field.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of 
men  graduated  from  Penn  State  in  1947, 
exactly  3  men  were  graduated  from  the 
Agricultural  Education  Department. 

The  Vo  Ag  teacher  may  potentially 
earn    more    than    probably    any    other 


teacher  in  the  high  school  for  this 
reason.  His  salary  comes  from  three 
sources.  One-quarter  is  paid  by  the  local 
Board  of  Education,  one-quarter  by  the 
state,  and  one-half  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  provided  for  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  of  1914. 

Teaching  Vo  Ag  is  not  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  but  a  man  can  have  a 
moderately  comfortable  and  secure  pro- 
fession if  he  chooses  to  become  a  Vo  Ag 
teacher. 

A 

RAT  TROUBLE 
If  you  never  see  a  rat  on  your  farm, 
but  occasionally  notice  droppings  or 
signs  of  rat  damage,  there  are  from  one 
to  one  hundred  on  the  place.  If  you  see 
them  occasionally  at  night,  but  never  in 
the  daytime,  there  are  from  100  to  500. 
If  you  see  them  every  night,  and  infre- 
quently by  day,  the  number  is  between 
500  to  1000.  But  if  you  see  numbers  of 
rats  at  night,  and  several  during  the  day, 
there  are  probably  from  1000  to  5000, 
says  Harold  Gunderson,  rat  specialist  at 
Iowa   State    College. — Country    Gentle- 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   IN  AGRICULTURE 


By  Jeff  Steinman  '51 


Vocational  education  is  one  of  the 
oldest  forms  of  education  ever  known  to 
man.  Its  major  aim  is  to  prepare  one 
for  a  specific  vocation.  In  1876,  this 
form  of  education  entered  our  formal 
school  system  and  its  purpose  was  to 
prepare  students  for  industry  and 
business. 

In  1917,  vocational  education  re- 
ceived its  greatest  impetus  with  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This 
act  encouraged  states  to  promote  certain 
phases  of  vocational  education  which 
might  be  lacking  in  our  state  educa- 
tional systems.  The  major  purpose  of 
this  act  is  to  provide  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  in  this  field.  In  order 
for  states  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
federal  appropriation,  they  must  be 
under  the  following  ruling;  ".  .  .  said 
education  shall  be  that  which  is  under 
public  supervision  or  control."  A 
specific  provision  of  this  act  requires 
that  state  or  local  funds  will  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  federal  funds. 

This  federal-aided  program  to  edu- 
cation gave  an  added  incentive  to  as- 
piring teachers  entering  the  vocational 
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agricultural  field.  Vocational  education 
in  agriculture  has  been  developed  into 
an  integral  part  of  high  school  educa- 
tion on  a  twelve  month  basis. 

The  primary  aim  of  "Voc-Ag,"  (as 
it  is  commonly  called)  is  to  train  pres- 
ent and  prospective  farmers  for  pro- 
ficiency in  farming.  The  vocational  ag- 
riculture curriculum  tends  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to  re- 
main on  the  farms,  or  work  in  allied 
fields  of  agriculture. 

In  brief,  vocational  agriculture  pre- 
pares a  student  for  a  liberal  education 
which  embraces  the  following  philo- 
sophies. 

(  1  )  Experience  in  critical  methods 
of  work. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
science  of  learning. 

( 3 )  An  appreciation  and  technical 
study  of  the  environment. 

(A)  A  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
how  the  modern  world  operates. 

( 5  )  The  acquisition  of  an  outlook 
or  a  philosophy  that  embraces  all  men 
in  their  different  environments,  occupa- 
tions and  cultures. 


Clubs  Participate  in  NA.C.  ''A''  Day 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
CLUB 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  will 
have  a  jam-packed  program  when  the 
"A"  day  rolls  around.  A  log  sawing  con- 
test with  prizes  going  to  the  two-man 
winning  team  will  be  the  feature  event. 
Each  club  will  have  two  men  participat- 
ing. Another  event  will  be  the  judging 
of  beef  steers  by  Ed  Oatsberger.  Harry 
Hopkins,  international  livestock  show 
exhibitor,  will  judge  ten  horses  for  fit- 
ting and  showing  points. 

Another  service  of  the  club  will  be  an 
information  booth  where  free  literature 
and  helpful  information  on  animal  hus- 
bandry will  be  distributed.  All  animals 
will  be  shown  and  fitted  by  members  of 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Club. 

DAIRY  EXHIBIT 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  Dairy  Club  exhibit  at  the 
spring  show  on  May  21st.  The  ques- 
tions most  asked  are;  "How  many  and 
which  animals  are  we  showing.''"  and 
"What  policies  are  we  following  con- 
cerning showing  and  fitting?" 

As  many  of  you  already  know,  all 
fitting  and  showing  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Paul  Schomp. 

There  will  be  six  classes  of  six  ani- 
mals each,  or  a  total  of  thirty-six  ani- 
mals in  the  show.  The  classes  are:  an 
aged  cow  class,  a  four  to  five  year  class, 
a  three  to  four  year  class,  a  senior  year- 
ling class,  a  junior  yearling  class,  and  a 
calf  class. 

A  definite  policy  has  been  formed 
concerning  showing.  It  is  as  follows: 

1.  All  animals  will  be  shown  with 
rope  halters  unless  all  can  be  shown 
with  leather  halters. 

2.  No  animals  may  be  completely 
clipped. 

3.  No  animal  will  be  washed  until 
two  weeks  before  the  contest. 

4.  Heifers  will  be  clipped  only  as 
specified  by  the  breed  and  all  cows' 
udders  and  flanks  will  be  clipped  as 
directed. 

5.  No  student  shall  feed  or  water 
any  animals. 

6.  No  blankets  other  than  blankets 
provided  by  the  college  will  be  used. 

7.  No  cows  may  be  taken  from  the 
barn  during  the  period  of  milking 
(4:00—5:00). 


S.  No  individual  assistance  will  be 
given  to  the  showman  by  Mr.  Bently  or 
anyone  connected  with  the  dairy  except 
as  in  a  group. 

The  show  on  May  21st  promises  to 
be  a  very  impressive  one  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  everyone  in  the  Dairy  Club 
will  do  his  part  to  make  it  so. 

KENNEL  CLUB 

The  Kennel  Club  is  planning  to  have 
an  exhibit  of  all  its  purebred  dogs  on 
the  Aggie  Day. 

The  club  plans  to  show  the  following 
breeds:  Doberman  Pinschers,  English 
Setters,  English  Bulldogs,  Springer 
Spaniels,  Cocker  Spaniels,  and  possibly 
Greyhound.  A  noted  trainer  and  judge. 
Miss  Tess  Hensler,  is  being  asked  to 
judge  these  dogs. 

HORTICULTURE 

The  National  Agricultural  College 
Horticultural  Society  Exhibition  will 
give  to  the  visitor,  beauty;  to  the  flower 
lover,  home  gardener,  and  farmer, 
scientific  as  well  as  practical  information 
concerning  their  interests;  to  the  nature 
lover,  a  little  beneficial  information;  to 
the  bee  enthusiasts,  knowledge;  and  to 
everyone  (we  believe)  an  enjoyable 
time. 

To  fulfill  its  aims,  it  will  feature  five 
main  exhibits  including  orchid  propa- 
gation. The  orchid  exhibit  will  show 
the  stages  of  the  plant  from  the  micro- 
scopic seed  to  the  blooming  end  product 
and  also  orchids  in  bloom. 

The  insect  control  exhibit  will  be 
made  up  of  the  common  pest  of  orna- 
mentals, fruits,  and  vegetables.  Standard 
control   measures   will    be   emphasized. 

The  bee  keeping  exhibit  will  illu- 
strate practical  bee  keeping  as  well  as 
some  little  known  facts  about  these 
beneficial  insects  of  the  family,  Apidae. 

The  plant  hormones  exhibit  will  illu- 
strate the  many  uses  this  exciting  new 
field  has  opened  up  in  agriculture.  The 
plant  propagation  exhibit  will  depict 
the  propagation  of  the  common  orna- 
mentals, fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  ex- 
hibit should  prove  to  be  especially  in- 
teresting to  the  home  gardener. 

The  Horticultural  Society  extends  a 
hearty  invitation  to  all  to  see  these  as 
well  as  many  other  interesting  exhibits 
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and  to  gain  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
National  Agricultural  College  and 
especially  of  its  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment and  the  farms,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yard under  its  care. 


POULTRY  CLUB 

With  the  first  Aggie  Farm  Show  not 
far  off,  the  Poultry  Science  Club  has 
been  hard  at  work  completing  plans  for 
its  exhibit.  Every  member  of  the  club 
will  have  a  large  share  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  poultry  program.  The 
undertaking  will  be  quite  large  and  will 
aff^ord  all  visitors  a  complete  view  of 
all  stages  of  the  poultry  industry  from 
egg  to  dinner  plate. 

Along  with  the  Horticulture,  Agron- 
omy, and  Animal  Husbandry  Depart- 
ments, the  Poultry  Department  will 
share  the  gymnasium  in  sponsoring 
their  program. 

The  highlight  of  the  Poultry  Exhibit, 
May  21,  1949,  will  be  the  judging  con- 
test to  be  held  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Six  high  .schools  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  will  send  three  man  judging 
teams  to  compete  for  awards  to  be 
given  to  the  teams  placing  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  in  that  order.  Judges  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  birds  will  be  chosen  from 
prominent  poultry  men  in  the  Bucks 
county  area. 

A  project  of  great  interest  to  every- 
one will  be  an  exhibit  featuring  the 
stages  of  embryonic  development  of  the 
chick  from  the  first  day  of  incubation 
until  the  time  it  hatches.  Various 
demonstrations  in  grading  of  eggs, 
trap-nesting  of  pedigree  birds,  cleaning 
of  eggs  by  machine,  and  candling  of 
eggs  will  be  shown. 

There  will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  in- 
terest to  all  homemakers,  demonstrating 
the  appeal  of  eggs  and  poultry  as  a 
mealtime  favorite. 

Of  great  appeal  to  young  and  old  will 
be  the  exhibit  of  a  model  brooder  pen 
with  young  chicks.  There  will  also  be  a 
show  cage  featuring  examples  of  birds 
of  the  various  breeds  of  poultry  raised 
on  the  college  farm. 

For  those  who  may  wonder  what  goes 
into  producing  a  chicken  for  a  Sunday 
dinner,  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the 
component  parts  of  feed   for  growing 

(continued  on  page  18) 


N.A.C.  "A"  DAY  JUST  AROUND  THE  CORNER 


Tlirougli  tlie  medium  of  the  radio 
and  press,  the  publicity  for  this  event 
is  being  cirulated  throughout  Bucks 
County  and  the  adjacent  areas. 

Events  will  begin  early  on  Saturday 
morning  and  terminate  late  in  the  eve- 
ning with  a  dance. 

The  clubs  which  will  participate  are: 
Dairy,  Livestock,  Poultry,  Horticulture, 
and  Kennel. 

A  special  machinery  exhibit  is  also 
planned,  and  refreshment  booths  will  be 
located  throughout  the  campus.  At  vari- 
ous hours,  special  events  will  take  place; 
livestock  and  poultry  judging,  greased 
pig,  log  sawing  and  milking  contests. 

"A"  DAY  COMMITTEES 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Com- 
mittees for  N.A.C.  "A"  Day  and  the 
names  of  their  respective  chairmen  and 
faculty  advisors: 

"A"  Day  Committee  Chairman,  Ray 
Cragie,  advisor,  Dr.  Barnhart;  Trophy 
Committee  chairman,  William  Clancey, 
advisor,  Dr.  Barnhart;  Judging  Commit- 
tee chairman,  Ralph  L.  Smith;  Publicity 
and  Decorations  Committee  chairman, 
Stan  Schwartz,  advisor,  Capt.  Sobel;  Pro- 


Numerous  Events  Planned  by  Campus 
Clubs  for  Agricultural  Fair 

With  only  a  few  weeks  to  go,  final  preparations  are  now  being  made 
by  the  various  campus  clubs  and  organizations  for  the  first  annual  N.  A.C. 
"A"  Day,  a  super  agricultural  fair  sponsored  by  the  Dairy  Society.  This 
event,  which  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  May  21,  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  ever  held  by  the  student  body  of  N.  A.  C.  Come  rain  or  shine, 
the  college  campus  will  be  budding  with  the  numerous  exhibits  and 
contests. 


gram  Committee  chairman,  Bill  Roberts, 
advisor,  Mr.  Finkler:  Milking  Contest 
chairman,  Phil  Molter,  advisor,  Mr. 
Kelly;  Greased  Pig  Contest  chairman, 
Morton  Ballin,  advisor,  Mr.  Elson; 
Horse  Committee  chairman.  Bill 
Roomet,  advisor,  Mr.  Groman;  Beef 
Cattle  Committee  chairman,  Dave 
Brooks,  advisor,  Mr.  Bentley;  Dairy 
Cattle  Committee  chairman,  Paul 
Schomp,  advisor,  Mr.  Bentley;  Poultry 
Committee  chairman,  Saul  Goldstein, 
advisor,  Mr.  Lanson;  Horticulture  Com- 
mittee    chairman,     Dave     Blumenfield, 


advisors,  Mr.  Purmell  and  Mr.  Feisser; 
Kennel  Committee  chairman,  Charles 
WoUins,  advisor,  Dr.  Bowen;  Refresh- 
ments Committee  chairman,  Henry 
Hudson,  advisor,  Mr.  Samuels;  Bee 
Keeping  Committee,  chairman,  James 
Shaffer,  advisor,  Mr.  Schmeider; 
Agronomy  Committee  chairman,  Alfred 
Hass,  advisor,  Mr.  Blackmon;  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Committee  chairman, 
John  Mack  Rine,  advisor,  Mr.  Nathan. 


SCHEDULE  OF  EVENTS 

FOR  N.A.C.  "A"  DAY 

MAY  21,  1949 

10  A.M.-ll   A.M.: 
Log  Sawing  Contest 

11  A.M.-12  Noon: 
Judging  of  Dairy  Cows 

12  Noon-1   P.M.: 
Lunch  Time 

1   P.M.-  3  P.M.: 
Judging  of  Horses,  Beef  Cattle, 
and  Poultry 

4  P.M.-5   P.M.: 

Greased  Pig  Event  and  Milking 
Contests 

5  P.M.-  8  P.M.: 
Dinner  Time 

8  P.M.-12  Midnight: 
Outdoor  Dance 

Horticulture  and  poultry  ex- 
hibits will  be  on  display  at  all 
times  in  the  gym. 

Machinery  will  be  on  exhibit  at 
all  times  on  the  main  campus. 


HORTICULTURE  SOCIETY  VISITS  MUSHROOM  CAPITAL 


By  David  Blumenfield  '50 


On  the  Horciculture  Society's  field 
trip  to  tiie  Kennett  Square  Division  of 
the  Mushroom  Transportation  Com- 
pany, we  were  privileged  to  have  as  our 
guide,  Mr.  Edward  Carrol,  manager  of 
the  Mushroom  Division  at  Kennett 
Square.  Although  the  group  was  small 
in  number,  the  numerical  lack  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  those  present,  as  we  were 
shown  mushroom  growing  as  practiced 
at  the  mushroom  center  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Art  of  Growing    Mushrooms 

At  Mr.  Louis  Orsini's  Super  Mush- 
room Corporation,  we  were  initiated  into 
the  art  of  mushroom  growing.  His 
houses  had  six  tiers  of  beds  each  six 
feet  wide  and  containing  about  six 
mches  of  manure  and  about  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  of  casing  soil.  Proper  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  ventilation  must 
be  maintained  within  the  houses;  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  near  the  door 
where  there  were  drafts,  the  growth  of 
mushrooms  was  not  as  profuse  as  else- 
where. 

Manure   Used 

Fresh  horse  manure  is  obtained  from 
manure  dealers  at  a  cost  of  about  fif- 
teen dollars  per  ton.  The  manure  is 
cured  by  putting  it  through  a  fermen- 
tation process  by  composting  in  piles 
about  six  feet  high  either  in  the  open  or 
under  sheds.  Before  the  manure  is  put 


Courtesy  of  Ohio  Karm 
The  mushroom   bed   nearing  the   peak  of  production. 


in  the  beds  everything  must  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  houses  dis- 
infected. Each  bed  is  filled  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches  and  the  sweating  out  process 
begins.  About  the  fourth  day  the  tem- 
perature will  have  risen  to  about  140  de- 
grees. This  sweating  out  process  not 
only  prevents  diseases  and  kills  or  drives 
the  insects  to  the  surface  where  they 
can  be  destroyed,  but  also  brings  about 
chemical  changes  which  make  the 
manure  more  favorable  to  spawn 
growth. 


I.'.iurtesy  of  Ohio  Farm  and  Home  Research 
Portion  of  a  mushroom  bed  with  the  side  board  removed  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
manure,    the    "run    of    spawn,"    the    position    of    the    casing    soil    and    the    origin    of    the 

mushrooms. 
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When  the  temperature  goes  down  to 
80  degrees,  crumbled  spawn  is  planted 
by  lifting  two  inches  of  manure  in  spots 
about  eight  inches  apart  across  the  bed 
and  applying  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
spawn  for  every  two  square  inches;  the 
spawn  is  then  covered  with  the  manure. 

■When  the  spawn  appears  at  the  side 
boards  in  half  moon-like  shapes,  it  is 
time  to  case.  The  casing  soil  preferably 
should  be  loamy  with  a  pH  of  7  to  7.5. 
Clay  soil  is  not  good;  it  cakes  easily  and 
prevents  the  passage  of  air  to  the  spawn. 
Casing  soil  must  be  sterilized.  Mr. 
Orsini  sterilizes  his  soil  by  steam.  Other 
methods  used  are  the  formaldehyde 
treatment,  the  steam  and  formaldehyde 
treatment,  and  the  chloropicrin  or  tear 
gas  treatment. 

Crop  Speed  Controlled 

The  speed  of  the  crop  can  be  con- 
trolled by  temperature  regulations;  for  a 
slow  crop  the  temperature  should  be 
held  between  52  and  56  degrees  and  for 
a  quick  crop  between  58  and  60  degrees. 

DDT  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
in  controlling  flies  which  are  to  the 
mushroom  grower  what  the  codling 
moth  is  to  the  apple  grower. 

The  Steps   in   Processing 

After  our  tour  through  part  of  the 
mushroom  section,  we  returned  to  the 
Mushroom   Transportation   Co.,    to   see 


their  cooling  rooms,  each  of  which  holds 
9,000  three  pound  baskets  at  33  degrees. 

Next  we  visited  the  Mushroom  Co- 
operative Canning  Co.,  where  Mr.  John 
R.  Black  of  the  Mushroom  Growers 
Association  showed  and  explained  to  us 
each  step  in  mushroom  processing. 

Mushrooms  are  picked  by  hand  by 
experienced  pickers  and  the  dirty  por- 
tions of  the  stem  are  cut  off. 

Mushrooms  Groded 

When  the  mushrooms  arrive  in  12 
quart  baskets,  they  are  cut  and  graded 
into  "buttons,"  "sliced,"  and  "pieces  and 
stems"  by  the  housewives  who  come 
there  in  their  free  time  to  do  the  trim- 
ming. The  mushrooms  are  dumped  into 
storage  vats  filled  with  water.  From  the 
vats  they  are  carried  on  a  belt  into  a 
blancher  where  they  are  subjected  to 
boiling  hot  water  for  four  minutes. 
This  blanching  process  destroys  the 
enzymes  which  would  cause  discolora- 
tion. Button  mushrooms  are  put  through 
the  button  grader  which  sorts  them  so 
that  there  will  be  uniform  buttons  in 
each  can.  The  slicer  for  sliced  mush- 
rooms has  sixty-eight  eight  inch  cir- 
cular knives.  An  extra  half  ounce  of 
mushrooms  is  added  to  each  can  to 
allow  for  loss  of  weight  and  each  can 
is  hand  weighed.  A  salt  tablet  is  added 
to  each  can  to  give  approximately  a  2% 
solution;  a  75  grain  tablet  goes  into  an 
eight  ounce  can.  Lids  with  a  self  sealing 
substance  are  put  on  each  can.  The  cans 
are  put  in  a  pressure  cooker  or  retort  for 
twenty-five  minutes  at  seventeen  pounds 
pressure  and  240  degrees  temperature. 
Cool  water  cools  the  cans,  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  the  cans  are  labeled, 
completing  the  process.  Mushrooms 
are  packed  in  2,  4,  8,  and  16  ounce  cans. 
Six  thousand  pounds  are  canned  on  an 
average  day. 

The  MGA  makes  its  own  grain 
spawn;  other  types  of  pure  culture 
spawn  are  tobacco  process  spawn  and 
manure  spawn.  Hard  winter  rye  is 
mixed  with  calcium  carbonate  and  water 
in  a  modified  milk  bottle.  This  mixture 
is  sterilized  at  260  degrees  for  sixty 
minutes,  inoculated  with  culture  spores 
obtained  from  perfect  specimens  with 
tight  veils,  and  incubated  at  82  degrees 
and  shaken  at  intervals  until  the  spawn 
has  developed  sufficiently.  The  spawn 
is  held  in  cold  storage  until  sold. 

By  the  end  of  our  tour  we  had  ac- 
quired a  visual  picture  of  the  mush- 
room from  "crib  to  college." 


—  ^^lumni    i  lews   — 


In  last  month's  column  we  said  that 
we  would  reprint  parts  of  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  sent  by  Norman  William 
Gourley,  N.F.S.  '42,  now  farm  manager 
of  the  Methodist  Church  Farm  on 
Puerto  Rico.  The  letter  follows: 
".  .  .  Spanish  is  the  official  language 
though  many  know  some  English.  I 
have  a  long  ways  to  go  and  often  won- 
der if  I'll  get  there.  Most  of  my  time  is 
spent  on  construction  work  as  this  is  a 
new  mission  and  we  have  a  lot  of 
buildings  to  put  up,  change  or  move 
away. 

"On  five  acres  I  have  put  in  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes,  melons,  lima  beans,  sotne 
field  corn  and  sorge  for  grain.  Most  of 
the  crops  yielded  very  well,  but  the 
best  of  American  sweet  corn  will  not 
grow  here!  I  have  since  found  out  from 
the  experimental  staton  that  a  special 
type  has  been  developed  for  Puerto 
Rico.  This  variety.  No.  34  is  the  final 
successful  try  of  crossing  American  on 
P.R.  stock.  The  station  is  now  running 
a  seed  growing  farm  and  I  expect  to  get 
my  locally  adapted  types  from  there. 
Another  addition  to  the  farm  will  be 
pigs  and  pineapples.  Pineapples  grow 
very  sweet  here  and  I  let  them  mature 
for  our  own  use.  Air  freight  will  be  the 
answer  for  the  Stateside  market,  mean- 
ing the  pineapples  of  course.  I  have  a 
lot  of  studying  to  do  to  learn  about 
these  different  crops  and  most  of  the 
publications  are  in  Spanish.  .  . 

"If  our  appeal  receives  support 
among  our  church  members  in  the 
States,  we  will  get  a  small  crawler  trac- 
tor for  all  our  plowing  and  heavy  work 
as  well  as  outside  custom  plowing  for 
the  small  ( two  acres )  land  owners.  We 
have  a  mule  for  the  cultivation  and 
labor    here    is   cheap,    (27C'    an   hour). 


However,  the  cost  of  living  here  is  as 
high  or  higher  than  in  the  States.  These 
people  just  eat  rice  and  beans  and  black 
Puerto  Rican  coffee,  and  I  really  mean 
Black!  We  have  tried  it  but  it  takes 
so  much  sugar  and  cream  to  make  it 
taste  good,  that  it  ends  up  costing  more 
than  having  Stateside  coffee.  This  term 
sounds  funny  for  a  while,  but  you  get 
used  to  it.  By  the  way,  you  are  a  "Con- 
tinental," and  the  term  itself  makes  the 
States  seem  much  further  away  than 
they  are.  Flying  time  to  New  York  takes 
only  eight  to  ten  hours!  We  have  a 
small  plane  which  we  use  to  fly  to  San 
Juan  for  business  and  other  reasons, 
which  I  occasionally  pilot  too.  I  enjoy 
it  but  too  darn  many  quick  storms  come 
up  and  catch  you  without  a  field,  and 
lots  of  high  peaks  are  waiting  to  pull 
you  down.  Oh  well,  such  is  life.  And  if 
I  weren't  flying  I  would  probably  be 
rolling  the  tractor  over! 

"The  names  they  have  for  tools  are 
pretty  peculiar,  and  many  things  are 
covered  by  the  same  naine  with  just  a 
little  different  twist  of  pronounciation 
or  none  at  all.  .  .  . 

"Hurricanes  come  about  every  ten 
years  and  the  coffee  crop  was  destroyed 
by  the  last  one  a  few  years  ago.  We  are 
going  to  tie  our  house  down  with  cables 
in  concrete  blocks,  so  if  one  comes  next 
year  the  house  won't  get  blown  away. 
Puerto  Rico  is  on  a  sugar  economy  with 
work  for  six  months.  A  government  com- 
pany is  starting  pineapples  here  which 
provides  work  for  three  men  where  cane 
did  one.  This  helps  a  little  but  at  the 
rate  the  population  increases  here 
nothing  will  ever  catch  up  with  it.  .  .  ." 
Hasta  La  Vista  and  stuff, 
Norman  Wm.  Gourley  '42 
Puerto  Rico 


GAGGIE-CULTURE 


•    • 


•    • 


Experienced    junior    says    cigarettes 
are  like  girls. 

They    come    packed.     They    get    lit, 
hang  on  your  lips,  make  you  puff,  go 
out    unexpectedly,    leave    a    bad    taste 
in  your  mouth  —  yet  they  satisfy. 
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"Is  she  from  the  far  North?" 
"No,  why  do  you  ask?" 
"She  dances  as  though  she  had  snow- 
shoes  on." 


Did  you  hear  about  our  bandleader  who 
had  so  much  trouble  that  he  needed  a 
band-aid! 


N.A.C,  1948-49  Basketball  Resume 


By  William  Clancey  '50 


On  Wednesday  evening,  December 
16,  1949  the  National  Agricultural 
College  opened  its  varsity  basketball 
season  against  a  rather  weak  Eastern 
Baptist  Seminary  team  from  Philadel- 
phia with  an  impressive  viaory.  The 
final  score  was  53-38  and  at  no  time 
during  the  game  was  there  any  doubt 
as  to  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Although  almost  the  entire  squad  saw 
action  only  the  five  starters  got  into  the 
scoring  column.  Top  honors  went  to 
Lou  Serridge,  who  tallied  14  markers. 
However  Kenyon,  the  Eastern  center, 
was  high  man  for  the  night  with  22 
points. 

Saturday  night,  January  8  saw  a  vaca- 
tion and  train  weary  Aggie  team 
humbled  at  Williamsport  by  the  fast 
break  of  Lycoming  College.  When  the 
fracas  finally  ended  the  varsity  was  on 
the  short  end  of  an  84-47  score.  Lou 
Serridge  was  again  the  high  scorer  for 
the  Aggies  with  13  points,  but  it 
couldn't  match  the  20  taUied  by  Sowers 
or  the  16  of  Perrotto. 

The  varsity  returned  to  the  win  col- 
umn the  foUowing  Wednesday  night  on 
their  own  court  by  toppling  Wesley 
College  of  Dover,  Delaware,  52-47. 
Norm  Rosen  dominated  the  scoring  for 
both  clubs  with  19  points. 

Winning  ways  continued  for  the  var- 
sity on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  15 
with  a  58-52  win  over  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Evening  School.  It  was 
Bob  Sweeney  of  Penn  who  almost 
pulled  the  game  out  of  the  fire  in  the 
closing  minutes  as  his  one  handed  shots 
started  dropping  with  uncanny  accuracy 
to  give  him  19  points.  Dick  Reeves 
with  17  and  Lou  Serridge  with  14  were 
the  mainstays  for  the  Aggies. 

A  trip  to  Valley  Forge  followed  and 
for  the  Aggies  it  meant  their  second 
loss  of  the  season.  Weaver  and  Arendt 
of  the  Cadets  were  hot,  scoring  33  and 
21  points  respectively.  Dick  Reeves 
was  the  lone  Aggie  in  double  figures 
with  20  points  to  his  credit. 

Lost  on  Convention  Hall  in  Camden, 
the  varsity  took  a  drubbing  from  Col- 
lege of  South  Jersey  just  before  exam 
time  for  their  third  loss.  Dick  Reeves 
was  again  high  scorer  with  17  points. 
Exams  over  but  the  boys  still  groggy, 
Glassboro  won  its  first  game  at  our  gym 
on  Saturday,  January  29  by  the  score  of 


58-37.  This  was  one  of  the  few  games 
in  which  the  boys  failed  to  show  their 
usual  fighting  spirit. 

During  the  inter-semester  recess,  the 
varsity  lost  a  thriller  to  Scranton  Key- 
stone, 48-43.  Once  again  Reeves  showed 
the  way  with  14  points  and  Earl  Law- 
son  was  right  behind  Dick  with  13 
markers. 

An  otherwise  pleasant  trip  to  West 
Virginia  was  spoiled  by  Potomac  State 
Teachers  College  as  it  overwhelmed  the 
Aggies  69-34.  The  team  claimed  that 
Potomac  was  the  classiest  five  they  had 
yet  encountered. 

Our  losing  streak  continued  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  with  a  67-32  loss  to  a  taller  and 
more  accurate  Wilkes  team.  It  was  at 
this  game  that  we  got  our  first  glimpse 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  who  is  to  be  our 
new  basketball  coach  next  season. 

After  six  straight  losses  the  varsity 
finally  broke  loose  and  gave  Penn  Even- 
ing the  works,  72-54.  Jaffe,  Rosen, 
Reeves  and  Lynn  were  all  in  the  double 


BASKETBALL 
STATISTICS 

Average  per 
Game 
HighiMen  Total         (17  games 

in  Scoring  Points  played ; 

Dick  Reeves  210  13.1 

Norm  Rosen  168  10.0 

53<:t-  of  foul  shots  made  by  the  team 

(this  is  about  12^1-  below  par). 
Team  won  "^  games  and  lost  10. 
Team  average  points  scored  per  game 
was   49   points   as   against    58.5   per 
game  for  our  opponents. 

1948-49  Basketball  Record 

Opponent's 
N.A.C.  Opponent  Score 

53  Eastern  Bap.  TheoL  Sem.  38 
47     Lycoming  College  84 

52  Wesley  College  4" 
58     University'  of  Penn. 

Evening  School  52 

56     Valley  Forge  Jr.  College  73 

53  College  of  South  Jersey  72 
3"     Glassboro  State  Teachers 

College  58 
43      Scranton  Keystone 

College  48 
34     Potomac  State  Teachers 

College  69 

32  Wilkei  College  6^ 
"^2      Universiry  of  Penn. 

Evening  School  54 

52  Lycoming  College  49 
49     Wesley  College  43 

53  College  of  South  Jersey  52 
36      Scranton  Keystone 

College  60 

58  Valley  Forge  Jr.  College  59 
63     Glassboro  State  Teachers 

College  "0 


838 


995 


figures  for  their  afternoon's  work. 

On  Washington's  birthday  the  Aggies 
reversed  the  tables  on  Lycoming  College 
by  winning  a  close  game,  52-49.  Dick 
Reeves  was  the  big  point-getter  with  19. 

The  winning  streak  was  kept  alive  on 
February  26  when  the  boys  travelled  to 
Dover,  Delaware  and  conquered  Wes- 
ley 49-43,  thanks  to  the  18  points  tal- 
lied by  Dick  Reeves. 

The  game  that  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten was  played  here  March  2  and  was 
won  for  the  Aggies  by  Carl  Lynn  with 
one  second  remaining  in  an  overtime 
period.  The  unlucky  victims  of  Lynn's 
sensational  half  court  shot  were  the  Col- 
lege of  South  Jersey  boys  who  had  come 
from  behind  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
play  to  tie  the  game  at  45-45.  Through 
an  overtime  period  the  Aggies  finaUy 
(  continued  on  page  19 ) 
A 

SPORTS  SCENE 

By  Ernie  Cohen  '50 
Easter  vacation  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  we  might  as  well  settle  down 
and  bide  out  time  for  the  summer.  I 
guess  by  now  all  the  football  practice 
bruises  are  gone,  with  Trainer  Pienkie- 
wicz  to  speed  the  recovery.  We've  all 
seen  N.A.C.'s  new  formation.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  of  it?  What  do  you 
think  the  Wilkes  College  players  will 
think  after  they  pick  themselves  up 
from  the  ground.'' 

*  *  *  • 
With  coach  Ray  Wodock's  baseball 
team  going  full  blast,  I'm  looking  for  a 
hot  team  this  year.  They  are  potentially 
better  than  at  any  time  during  the  his- 
tory of  the  College,  since  each  season 
puts  more  polish  on  the  veteran  players 
who  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  team. 
From  what  I've  seen  of  the  boys  I'd  say 
those  Elm  trees  in  deep  left  are  in  for 
a  rough  time. 

We  have  on  occasion  been  taken  over 
the  hurdles  by  teams  like  Glassboro  and 
Philadelphia  Pharmacy,  but  that  was  in 
the  past  and  teams  will  soon  shudder 
at  the  mere  thought  of  the  Aggie  wreck- 
ing crew. 

*  *  •  • 
The  Bears  may  have  run  rampant 
through  the  inter-dorm  basketball 
league  but  Softball  is  a  different  story. 
There  are  quite  a  few  teams  who  ex- 
pect to  teach  them  this  lesson.  The  soft- 
ball  teams  are  off  to  a  fast  start  this 
season,  and  every  team  is  strong  in 
either  players  or  strategy. 
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New  Trainer  at  N.  A.  C. 

A  new  addicion  to  our  .uhlctic  stuff 
ij  Rounald  "Pinky"  Pienkiewicz. 

"Pinky"  is  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Swedish  Institute,  School  of  Phys- 
ical Therapy  and  Massage,  run  by  Cap- 
tain Melander.  He  also  studied  under 
Colonel  S.  E.  Billik,  who  is  a  well 
known  physical  therapist. 

Last  year,  he  served  as  assistant 
trainer  for  the  All-America  Conference 
Brooklyn  Football  Dodgers,  under  Dan 
McMuUin. 

His  sports  background  includes  vars- 
ity football  and  baseball  at  Patterson 
Central  High  School. 

"Pinky"  served  in  the  Navy  for  three 
years  on  destroyers  as  a  second  class 
torpedoman,  participating  in  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion,  and  also  in  the  Pacific 
war.  He  was  discharged  in  1945. 

The  new  trainer  is  an  avid  sport  fan 
and  an  ardent  fisherman.  He  will  act  as 
trainer  for  all  sports,  and  also  be  in 
charge  of  the  infirmary. 

A 

Neiv  Baseball  Coach 
Appointed 

Mr.  Raymond  Wodock,  well  known 
Bucks  County  referee  and  manager,  was 
recently  chosen  to  lead  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural College  baseball  team  for  the 
1949  season.  Mr.  Wodock,  who  has  a 
long  and  outstanding  record  in  semi- 
pro  ball,  played  shortstop  for  twenty- 
two  years,  two  of  those  with  Salisbury 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  League,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  semi-pro  clubs  in  and 
around  Philadelphia,  such  as  Ambler, 
Glenside,  Doylestown,  Nativity,  and 
Dobsons. 

Three  straight  pennants  were  won  by 
Lansdale  under  Mr.  Wodock  in  1929, 
1930  and  1931.  He  also  managed  Doyl- 
estown for  six  years.  More  recently,  he 
has  been  officiating  independently  for 
Ursinus,  Lafayette,  Bucknell,  Albright, 
and  Drexel.  He  refereed  Farm  School 
games  in  all  sports  for  many  years  until 
he  sustained  leg  injuries  which  kept 
him  out  of  football. 

In  addition  to  his  baseball  career,  Mr. 
Wodock  also  played  semi-pro  football 
during  his  off  seasons.  As  a  point  of  in- 
terest, he  remarked  that  he  played  out- 
side ball  with  Sam  Rudley  '80  "way 
back  when.  ..." 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  new  base- 
ball coach  indicated  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  winning  season  for  the  team. 
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thirteen  thousand,  six  hundred  dollars. 
This  of  course  is  for  completely 
equipped  houses,  but  does  not  include 
land  ownership,  building  fees,  erection 
of  a  chimney  and  other  miscellaneous 
building  costs  one  may  encounter.  In- 
cluded in  the  final  price,  however,  is  a 
liberal  amount  for  the  transportation  of 


So  You're  Going  to  Build  A  Greenhouse? 

By  Roger  Gable  '50  and  Carl  F.  Leutner  '52 

During  the  last  few  months  we  have 
heard  many  students  state  their  inten- 
tions of  building  a  fairly  large  sized 
greenhouse  and  begin  their  careers  half 
way  up  the  ladder.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  underestimate  the  price  of  con- 
struction. The  purpose  of  this  article, 
however,  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  not  the  writers'  purpose  to  discour- 
age the  future  grower,  but  rather  to  pre- 
sent as  clearly  as  possible  a  true  picture 
of  the  present  cost  of  building  an 
average  sized  greenhouse. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  prices 
will  vary  according  to  size  and  type  of 
construction.  Will  it  be  an  even  or  an 
uneven  span,  a  lean  to,  or  a  curved 
eave?  All  these  ideas  play  an  important 
part  in  lowering  or  raising  the  building 
price. 

In  an  effort  to  present  the  picture  as 
clearly  and  accurately  as  possible,  we 
asked  several  firms  who  do  this  type  of 
work  their  prices  of  construction. 
Among  these  companies  were  the  Met- 
ropolitan Greenhouse  Manufacturing 
Company,  the  National  Greenhouse 
Company,  and  Lord  and  Burnham.  It 
appears  that  the  latter  may  hold  the 
answer  to  a  beginner's  prayer,  for  their 
"Orlyts"  range  as  low  as  three  hundred 
dollars  to  build.  To  add  to  their  popu- 
larity, "Orlyts"  are  easily  dismantled, 
can  be  attached  to  the  heating  system  of 
the  home  and  have  a  high  resale  value. 

For  the  individual  able  to  afford  a 
larger  span  of  glass  than  is  furnished  by 
the  "Orlyt,"  the  Metropolitan  Green- 
house Manufacturing  company  will 
erect  any  span  up  to  four  thousand 
square    feet    at    a    maximum    cost    of 


material  to  your  building  site. 

Coldframes,  an  immense  help  to  any 
grower,  can  be  constructed  for  a  fairly 
reasonable  price.  Cement  blocks  now 
sell  from  seventeen  to  twenty  cents  each, 
and  the  American  double  strength 
glass  which  is  commonly  used,  for  six 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  box.  Each  box 
contains  fifty  pieces  of  glass,  eight  by 
sixteen.  Sash  now  sells  at  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  a  unit. 


By  Jack  Greenberg  '50 


Baseball  Schedule — 1949 

Friday,  May  6 

Fort  Monmouth  College .  .  .  Home 

Tuesday,  May  10 

Fort  Jay   Home 

Saturday,  May  14 
Glassboro  State  Teachers  College, 
Glassboro,  N.  J. 
Tuesday,  May  17 
Fort  Monmouth  College, 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J. 
Saturday,  May  21 
Phila.  College  of  Pharmacy .  Home 

Friday,  May  27 
Fort  Jay .  .  Governors  Island,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  June  1 
Glassboro  St.  Teachers  Coll.  Home 
All  home  games  start  at  2:00  p.m. 


Ornamental    Horticulture 

Mr.  Fiesser  informs  us  that  in  nurs- 
ery and  propagation  work,  the  depart- 
ment is  using  new  root  growing  med- 
iums to  stimulate  the  growth  of  stronger 
and  more  resistant  root  stocks  for  con- 
ifers and  evergreens. 

Plans  are  being  developed  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  nursery,  and  the 
establishing  of  a  perennial  department 
which  will  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 
ornamental  hort  students.  These  men 
will  also  control  the  new  experiments 
with  plant  hormones.  Some  of  the 
nutrients  being  used  are:  Indoleacetic, 
Indolebutyric,  and  Napthalene  acetic 
acid. 

With  plans  for  the  new  dormitory 
near  completion,  the  department  looks 
forward  to  giving  its  majors  some 
practical  landscape  work. 

Greenhouse 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Rellis  that 
one  bench  at  the  greenhouse  will  have 
an  overhead  automatic  watering  system 
installed. 

The  greenhouse  is  now  carrying  on 
an  experiment  in  wick  feeding.  A  num- 
ber of  geraniums  are  being  grown  in 
sand  which  is  supplied  with  necessary 
nutrients  by  means  of  a  cotton  wick  ex- 
tending into  a  jar  of  nutrient  solution. 

The  greenhouse  now  has  some  tulips 
and  Easter  lillies  growing  for  experi- 
mental puropses. 

Library 

Mr.  Finkler  has  announced  the 
arrival  of  some  new  and  interesting  re- 
search books: 

The  animal  majors  may  be  interested 
in  the  new  book,  "Animal  Breeding"  by 
Laurence  Winters.  This  book  contains 
information  on  work  carried  on  in  im- 
provement of  livestock  by  inbreeding, 
crossbreeding,  and  selection  on  the  basis 
of  performance  and  experiments. 
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For  the  horticulture  students  there  is, 
"Methods  of  Plant  Breeding"  by  Hayes 
and  Immer. 

Take  notice,  Poultrymen.  "The  Avian 
Egg"  by  Alexis  and  Antasia  Romanoff 
is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  re- 
search. It  is  the  most  exhaustive  treat- 
ise ever  written  on  birds'  eggs. 

Here's  one  for  everybody,  especially 
the  ornamental  hort  majors:  "The  Art 
of  Flower  Arrangement"  by  Tatsuo 
Ishimoto  is  a  beautifully  illustrated 
book  on  methods  and  designs  of  flower 
arrangements  for  the  home. 

Horticulture 

Professor  Purmell  has  let  it  be  known 
that  a  new  experiment  will  be  carried 
out  this  year  with  a  new  organic  fruit 
tree  spray.  The  spray,  Parathion,  which 
is  an  organic  phosphorous  compound, 
will  be  used  on  the  apple  trees  for  the 
control  of  various  insects.  This  particu- 
lar spray  will  combine  the  advantages 
of  other  separately  used  sprays. 

This  year  the  roadside  market  will 
feature  the  sale  of  prepackaged  fruits 
and  vegetables.  This  is  being  planned 
primarily  as  an  aid  to  the  consumer  and 
housewife. 

Here's  news  to  tickle  your  palates. 
This  year  Mr.  Purmell  is  going  to  plant 
2,000  new  strawberry  plants  of  the  Dor- 
set and  Pathfinder  varieties.  The  crop 
taken  off  of  last  year's  settings  will  be 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the  kitchen. 

Poultry 

The  latest  from  Mr.  Lanson  is  that 
the  poultry  department,  in  order  to  save 
labor,  hopes  to  replace  the  existing 
dropping  boards  in  the  hen  houses  with 
dropping  pit  installations.  Also  in  accor- 
dance with  this  labor  efficiency  program, 
the  department  hopes  to  install  home 
made  feed  carriers,  and  larger  compart- 
ment laying  nests  for  the  birds. 


POULTRY  CLUB  NEWS 

By  Saul  Goldstein  '50 

An  interesting  and  informative  film 
entitled  "The  Egg  and  You, "  sponsored 
by  the  Armour  Packing  Company  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  was  shown  by  the 
Poultry  Science  Club  at  one  of  its  recent 
meetings.  A  large  part  of  the  student 
body  attended.  Science  programs  of  this 
type  are  welcomed  by  all,  and  will  be- 
come a  regular  monthly  feature  of  the 
Poultry  Club. 

The  Poultry  Club  will  also  sponsor 
talks  by  leading  men  of  the  poultry 
field  and  in  the  near  future  a  demon- 
stration on  internal  culling  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

April  25,  1949  will  be  the  deadline 
for  the  essay  contest  on  "Poultry  Sanita- 
tion" sponsored  by  the  Poultry  Science 
Club.  We  wish  to  remind  all  students 
to  continue  work  on  their  entries  and 
to  submit  them  to  the  contest  committee 
of  Saul  Goldstein,  Nathan  Sandler  and 
Carl  Lynn.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Arthur 
Goldhoff  of  the  Vineland  Poultry  Lab- 
oratories will  be  on  hand  May  5,  1949 
to  make  the  awards  to  the  students  sub- 
mitting the  three  top  entries. 

The  "Duck  Project"  conducted  by  the 
Poultry  Science  Club  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  150  White  Pekin  ducks 
have  been  sold  at  auction.  This  is  the 
third  time  that  the  club  has  successfully 
completed  a  project  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  College  admin- 
istration. The  Poultry  Science  Club  is 
again  working  on  plans  for  a  new  pro- 
ject, and  as  soon  as  plans  are  completed 
its  nature  will  be  announced. 
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Animal  Husbandry  Club  Formed 


^ociul  ^J^ilite 


By  Herbert  Akers  '51 


A  few  weeks  ago,  decisive  action  was 
taken  toward  the  formation  of  an  Ani- 
mal Husbandr)'  Club  at  NA.C,  a  pro- 
ject which  has  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  several  students  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

At  an  organization  meeting.  Herb 
Akers  addressed  the  group  concerning 
the  process  of  formation  that  had  been 
going  on  for  the  last  three  months,  the 
work  of  finding  a  suitable  constitution, 
the  correspondence  with  animal  hus- 
bandr)' clubs  at  other  colleges  and  the 
helpful  advice  of  some  of  the  faculty' 
members. 

A  committee  was  chosen  to  draw  up 
a  constitution  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  meeting.  The  aims,  proposed  pro- 
gram and  constitution  of  the  club  have 
been  approved  by  the  student  council 
and  administration  and  a  facult)'  ad- 
visor will  soon  be  appointed. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  constitution 
was  accepted,  and  under  it  the  officers 
were  eleaed  and  committee  men  chosen. 
The  officers  are  Herbert  Akers,  presi- 
dent; Frank  Scheirer,  vice  president; 
Dave  Brooks,  secretary;  CUflf  Jones, 
treasurer;  Jack  Reese,  marshal.  The  fol- 
lowing men  were  elected  as  chairmen 

On  the  Air 

( continued  from  page  6 ) 
Don  Christian,  Jack  Kilpatrick,  Dave 
Morton,  and  Mac  Rine,  in  a  perfect 
blend  of  four  voices,  presented  their 
version  of  that  all-time  favorite,  "Short- 
nin'  Bread."  Don  Selak  and  Don 
Christian  displayed  their  vocal  talents 
with  solo  renditions  of  the  ever  popu- 
lar "Rose  Marie"  and  "It  Aint  Neces- 
sarily So."  During  a  short  intermission, 
a  brief  resume  was  given  of  the  glee 
club's  background  and  its  remarkable 
progress  in  less  than  one  season.  The 
program  was  brought  to  a  stirring  con- 
clusion with  the  glee  club  singing  the 
N.A.C.  Victory  Song. 

With  another  successful  performance 
to  its  credit  the  Glee  Club  is  now  busily 
preparing  for  one  or  two  more  pro- 
grams before  the  end  of  the  present 
season.  In  addition,  it  is  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  some  time  early  next  season 
when  in  co-operation  with  other  choral 
groups  in  this  area,  it  will  present  an 
elaborate  program  of  musical  entertain- 
ment before  a  large  public  audience. 


of  permanent  committees:  Membership, 
Jim  Sheaffer;  Social,  Paul  Schomp;  and 
Publicit)',  Melvin  Silverman. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  Club  has  set 
up  a  group  of  very  worth  while  aims 
which  it  believes  wiU  be  of  great  value 
to  the  student  body.  The  club  will  in- 
clude a  number  of  projects  in  its  sched- 
ule, such  as  swine,  sheep,  and  beef  pro- 
duction. It  is  desired  that  the  student 
body  participate  in  the  many  planned 
meetings,  entertainments  and  instruc- 
tion classes  sponsored  by  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Club. 


WHO'S   WHO 

{ Continued  from  page  8  ) 
Science,  has  contributed  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Soil  Science  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  has  also  written  several  experi- 
ment station  bulletins  on  soils  and  soil 
chemistry. 

He  lives  on  Pebble  Hill  Road  outside 
of  Doylestown  with  his  wife  and 
rwentj'-eight  month  old  son,  Steve. 

Perhaps  Professor  Elson  can  best  be 
summarized  as  he  is  mentioned  in  his 
own  N.F.S.  1932  year  book: 

"A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body;  if 
the  former  be  the  glory  of  the  latter,  the 
latter  is  indispensable  to  the  former.  .  .  ." 

A 

CLUBS    PARTICIPATE 
(continued  from  page  10  j 
healthy  chickens  for  both  meat  and  lay- 
ing classes. 

Literature  explaining  the  Poultry  In- 
dustry will  be  on  display  for  all  those 
attending  the  poultry  exhibits. 

Any  questions  concerning  poultry 
will  be  answered  by  members  of  the 
college  Poultry  Science  club  who  will 
act  as  counsellors  and  who  may  be 
identified  by  tags  on  their  lapels. 

As  a  special  part  of  the  program  a 
number  of  members  of  the  club  will 
act  as  guides  in  conducting  tours  of  the 
college  poultry  plant. 

The  Poultry  Science  Club  therefore 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  its 
visitors  for  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive afternoon  of  the  First  Annual  Aggie 
Farm  Show. 


By  Sam  Silver  '50 

Junior    Prom: 

In  just  a  few  days  we  will  all  have 
the  long  waited  opportunity  of  sharing 
another  of  N.A.C.'s  history-making  pa- 
rade of  progress.  For  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  the  college  campus  has  been  buz- 
zing with  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 
In  great  anticipation,  we've  all  been 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  big  day 
of  the  year.  It's  another  "first"  for 
N.A.C.  Yes,  it's  the  Junior  Prom,  spon- 
sored by  the  class  of  June  1950,  to  be 
held  Friday  evening  April  22,  1949. 

This  affair  will  take  place  at  the 
Cedarbrook  Country  Club,  located  in 
suburban  Mt.  Airy,  just  outside  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Music  wiU  be  furnished  by 
Jay  Jerome  and  his  band,  a  group  very 
well  known  in  this  vicinity.  The  fairer 
sex,  glamorously  dressed  in  the  latest 
vogue,  and  escorted  by  N.A.C.  men  of 
distinction  will  add  the  finishing 
touches  of  the  picturesque  setting. 

C'mon   and    Dance: 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  1, 
1949,  an  announcement  was  made  in 
the  dining  room  proclaiming  the  long 
awaited  new  arrival.  In  case  you're  in 
doubt,  we  are  referring  to  the  new  juke 
box  in  the  student  lounge. 

Since  its  arrival,  the  juke  box  has 
provided  us  with  many  hours  of  musi- 
cal entertainment  around  meal  times 
and  during  leisure  hours. 

On  March  15,  the  first  session  of  the 
newly  organized  dancing  class  was  in- 
augurated. The  group,  consisting  of  28 
or  30  members  eager  to  learn  how  to 
trip  the  light  fantastic,  is  under  the 
pseudo-professional  guidance  of  Stan 
Schwartz,  Carl  and  Marty  Lynn,  Dave 
Miller  and  Norm  Goldstein. 

Instruction  includes  basic,  advanced, 
and  specialty  steps,  and  from  all  reports, 
the  boys  are  making  great  progress.  In 
fact,  it  won't  be  too  long  before  they're 
able  to  give  Arthur  Murray  some  st\S 
competition. 


Life  is  like  an  onion:  So  many  tasty 
morsels  are  withheld  from  us  on  ac- 
count of  public  opinion. 


"Poor  old  "Woodlock — 1  hear  he  died 
from  drinking  varnish!" 

"Yeah,  and  I  hear  that  he  had  a  beau- 
tiful finish!" 
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Cute  chick:  My  what  delicate  small 
dimpled  hands  you  have,  they  belong 
on  a  baby. 

Freshman:  Okay,  baby,  but  remember 
you  asked  for  it. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  ISRAEL 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
native  scrub  cows  used  by  Arab  peasants 
give  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  milk 
annually.  But  within  the  last  couple  of 
decades,  Holstein-Friesian  and  Brown- 
Swiss  cows  have  been  imported  from 
Europe  and  cross-bred  to  improve 
Syrian  breeds  to  give  high  producing, 
well  adapted  dairy  cows.  The  male  off- 
spring are  sold  for  meat,  whereas  the 
heifers  are  continually  graded  up  with 
purebred  Holstein-Friesian  bulls. 

Artificial  insemination  is  commonly 
used  on  a  scientific  and  systematic  basis. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
calves  are  usually  taken  to  pasture,  ma- 
ture cows  are  kept  at  the  barn  all  year 
around.  To  provide  for  maximum  utili- 
zation of  the  land,  Israeli  farmers  carry 
the  freshly  cut,  green  matter  into  the 
barns.  The  forage  crops  grown  are; 
clover,  alfalfa,  vetch,  soybeans,  oats,  Su- 
dan grass,  and  corn,  to  mention  just  a 
few. 

Milking  goats,  as  well  as  sheep,  are 
also  kept.  They  graze  on  hilly,  non- 
arable  land. 

The  small  impure  local  poultry  breeds 
have  been  discarded  in  favor  of  the  bet- 
ter types  introduced  from  abroad.  The 
Leghorn  breed  is  most  popular.  Hous- 
ing, management  and  vaccinating  meth- 
ods are  generally  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  U.S. 

An  up  and  coming  sideline  to  agri- 
culture is  the  relatively  new  system  of 
maintaining  artificial  fish  ponds.  In  the 
collective  farms,  these  are  scientifically 
managed  on  the  poorer  soils,  least  suit- 
able for  cultivation. 

Three    Types    of    Settlements 

Israeli's  agricultural  settlements  are 
classified  into  three  main  divisions.  The 
first  type  is  very  much  like  the  usual 
American  farm.  It  consists  of  private 
proprietorships.  The  individual  farmer 
runs  his  own  farm  independently.  In 
the     small-holders'     cooperatives,     each 


family  has  its  own  farm,  but  all  farmers 
of  the  village  cooperate  in  the  usage  of 
large  machinery  and  in  marketing  the 
products.  The  third  type,  the  kibutz, 
consists  of  a  large  farmstead  covering 
thousands  of  acres.  This  large  unit  farm 
is  collectively  owned  and  cultivated  by 
hundreds  of  members  who  share  and 
live  like  a  huge  family.  Each  member 
works  at  his  own  specialized  branch  of 
the  farmstead.  The  several  hundred 
kibutzim  (plural)  throughout  the  coun- 
try operate  democratically,  the  highest 
authority  being  vested  in  the  general 
assembly  of  members. 

Along  side  the  country's  agriculture, 
an  extensive  and  diversified  industry  is 
growing,  particularly  the  industries 
which  require  agricultural  products  as 
their  raw  materials.  Most  prominent 
among  these  are  the  wine,  beer,  jam, 
syrup,  sugar,  ice  cream,  oil,  soap  and 
milk  products  industries. 

To  evaluate  Israeli's  agriculture  pro- 
perly, one  must  realize  that  it  is  a  young 
and  vigorous  enterprise.  It  is  indeed,  in 
the  midst  of  dynamic  growth.  Like 
American  agriculture  of  the  old  frontier 
days,  it  carries  almost  unlimited  possi- 
bilities. 

A 


EXCHANGE  EDITOR'S  LAMENT 

Ah,  pity  the  poor  Exchange  Editor, 
The  man  with  the  scissors  and  paste. 
Oh,  think  of  the  man  who  must  read 

all  the   jokes 
And  think  of  the  hours  he  wastes. 

He  sits  at  his  desk  until  midnight, 
How  worried  and  pallid  he  looks. 
As  he  scans  through  the  college  comics 
And  reads  all  the  funny  books. 
This  joke  he  can't  clip — it's  too  dirty. 
Tiiis  story's  no  good — it's  too  clean. 
This  woman  won't  do — she's  too  shapely. 
This  chorus  girl's   out — it's  obscene. 


The  jokes  are  tlie  same,  full  of  co-eds. 
And  guys  who  get  drunk  on  their  dates, 
Bathtubs,  sewers,  and  freshmen. 
And  stories  of  unlawful  mates. 

Jokes  about  profs  and  the  readers. 

Jokes  about  overdue  bills. 

Jokes  about  girls  in  their  boudoirs. 

And  each  as  old  as  the  hills. 

The  clips  must  be  clean  for  the  motiiers. 

The  clips  must  have  sex  for  the  boys. 

The  clips  must  be  packed  full  of  humor 

Or  the  editor  raises  a  noise. 

Oh,  pity  the  man  with  the  clipper, 

He's  only  a  pawn  and  a  tool. 

In   trying  to   keep  his  jokes  dirty  and 

clean 
He's  usually  kicked  out  of  school. 
— Reprinted  from  the  Drexel  Triangle 

A 

BASKETBALL   RESUME 
(continued  from  page  14) 
won  53-52.   Once  again  it  was  the  pro- 
lific scoring  of  Dick  Reeves,  this  time 
ably  assisted  by  Al  Jaffe,  that  made  it 
four  straight  wins. 

Our  luck  was  shortlived,  for  on 
March  5  the  team  traveled  to  Scranton 
where  it  offered  Scranton  Keystone  lit- 
tle competition  while  losing  60-36. 
Norm  Rosen  led  the  attack  for  the  Ag- 
gies with  13  points. 

The  students  were  treated  to  another 
thriller  on  March  9  when  "Valley  Forge 
Junior  College  nipped  a  hard  fighting 
Aggie  five  59-58.  It  was  Norm  Rosen 
once  again  who  set  the  pace  for  the  var- 
sity with  19  points.  For  the  second  time 
this  season  it  was  Weaver  who  led  the 
Cadets  to  victory  over  the  Aggies  with 
24  points. 

The  final  game  of  the  season  was 
played  at  Glassboro  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege and  it  saw  the  Aggies  go  down  to 
defeat  70-63  in  spite  of  Al  Jaife's  23 
points.  Brown  was  high  man  for  Glass- 
boro with  27  points. 


In   Bucks  County,    It's 

DAVIS  FEED  MILL 

Custom    Grinding    and    Mixing 
LIME  —  FERTILIZER  —  SEEDS  —  FEEDS 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


Phone 

Wycombe 

3191 


RUSHLAND,   PENNSYLVANIA 
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.!.    MEN! 


DRESS   UP 


♦ 

STAN   BOWERS 

♦ 

• 

•;* 

Clothier  and  Furnisher 

♦ 

• 

1  9  N.   Main  St.           Doylestown,    Pa 

1 

Phone  4698 

Smith's  Ice  Cream 


DOYLESTOWN,  PA. 


Sold  in  our 
Athletic  Association  Store" 


The  Best 


at 


Its  Best" 

ED'S 
DINER 

Franklin   and  State  Streets 
DOYLESTOWN 


W.  J.   NYCE'S 
Shoe  Store 

"The  home  of  Nice  Footwear"  ••• 

X-RAY    FITTINGS  | 

West  and  State  Streets  '|* 

DOYLESTOWN,    PA.  -:• 


Feed  —  Grain 


Phone:  Doylestown  4480 

NYCE'S 
SUPPLY  YARDS 

New  Britain,  Pa. 


A  Complete  Service 

DRY  CLEANING 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

HAT  RENOVATING 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLES 

STRAND 

65-67   S.   Main   St.     Doylestown,   Pa. 
Phone:    270 


L^ 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


THE 

Ambtirgo 

COMPANY 

INC. 

The    Bankers    Security    BIdg. 

Juniper  and  Walnut  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA  7,   PA. 

Animal  Feed 
Improvement  Service 

Vitamin   and   Mineral    Concentrates 
For  the  Milling  Industry 

BIOLOGICALS  INCLUDING 

LIVE  VIRUS 

NEW  CASTLE  DISEASE  VACCINE 


High  -  Standord 

CHEMICALS 
Soaps — Detergents — Dishwash 

Compounds 

Dairy  and  Food  Plant  Sanitation 

Insecticides 

Order  in  drums  and  barrels 

BRAM  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

2107  W.  Erie  Ave.         Phila.  40,  Pa. 


CORTRIGHT 
COAL  COMPANY 


Bituminous  Coal 


12  S.  Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
Walnut  2550 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Girard  Knitting  Mills 

M.anufacturers  of 

Men's  and   Boys' 
Sweaters 

and 

Bathing  Suits 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 


DOYLESTOWN 
LAUNDRY 

Doylestown,  Pa. 


"Jack  Greenbeig,  Room    106,  your 
National  Agricultural  College  Agent' 


Dublin  Motors 

Soles  —  Service 

Used  Car  Lot   Located  at  Cross  Keys 
Phone;  Doylestown  5615 


SolesOffice:  RouteN.  3  1  3,  Dublin,  Pa. 
Phone:  Dublin  451  1 


